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From the Book Shelves 


Color and Conscience: The Irrepressible Conflict. By Buell 
C. Gallagher. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 

A Negro’s Faith in America. By Spencer Logan. New York, 
the Macmillan Company, 1946. $1.75. 

Negro Labor: A National Problem. I}y Robert G. Weaver. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. $3.00. 

New Day Ascending. By Fred L. Brownlee. Boston, Pilgrim 
Press, 1946, $3.00. 

The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s: A Report on Negro-White 
Relationships in Twenty-four Cities. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1946. $2.25. 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations. By Benjamin E. 
Mays. New York, Friendship Press, 1946. $.25. 


Color and Conscience presents a sharp challenge to 


American Christians. The “caste system” in America to- 
day “confronts and confuses the Christian conscience,” de- 
clares Dr. Buell Gallagher, professor of Christian ethics 
at Pacific School of Religion. Long president of Talla- 
dega College, he has had ample opportunity to see the caste 
system at work both in the Deep South and in the North 
and to know—as white men seldom do—the attitude of 
Negroes toward the whole problem. The Caucasian, he 
reminds his readers, is “a minority group in the world’s 
population,” outnumbered “two to one.” ‘The colored peo- 
ples will “endure white domination as long as it is physical- 
ly necessary to do so, and not one moment longer.” ‘This 
attitude is not so new as many people suppose. The author 
thinks that the loss of North Africa to the Christian 
Church with the spread of Islam was partly due to the 
“refusal of the Church of the Empire to accord equality 
and consideration to the churches in colonial Egypt and 
Africa.” Islam offered racial equality. American Chris- 
tians are torn between the “American Creed”—as Dr. Myr- 
dal called it—and the customary color caste. If these grave 
problems are to be resolved “we must find intelligent, so- 
cially constructive, fruitful, long-range, and immediate 
plans of action which are calculated to uproot the iniquities 
and inequities of racial caste. And we must put these 
plans into action.” He suggests some of the ways in which 
this can be done. As individuals we can disregard caste 
etiquette. Some things require “sectional or regional ac- 
tion” for “every section has its own variant of color caste.” 
“The Caucasian has got to get ready for democratic shar- 
ing.” The Negro needs to help his own group prepare for 
“the responsibilities of constructive citizenship instead of 
the irresponsibilties of the ghetto.” On the national level 
there is much to be done. If we in the churches try to im- 
plement our many affirmations of brotherhood and fail, 
“We shall at least have made the effort to do what we clearly 


know is the Will of God in our generation. If we try, 
and succeed, we bring the whole family of God within the 
circle of brotherhood. That is where we belong.” 

In A Negro’s Faith in America, Spencer Logan, a Negro 
staff sergeant during the war, expresses the conviction that 
America is “groping for some way to give to the Negro 
greater economic security and his just rights as a citizen. 
He describes his personal experienc es as a Negro ina rela- 
tively liberal Northern city. “The belief of the Negro in 
America” is, he believes, “a test of how much or how little 
faith white America has in democracy.” The Negro’s loy- 
alty to America has persisted “despite the many attempts 
by white Americans to make him feel out of place.” The 
“whole vicious circle’ of intolerance by white Americans 
and of “aggression mixed with defiance” of some Negroes 
must be broken. The Negro should, he thinks, train him- 
self to “give up the momentary satisfaction of expressing 
his age-old resentment for the sake of a greater ultimate 
reward All of us without exception must learn to ac- 
cept one another as members of one race, the human race.” 
If this is not possible “our youth, both black and white, 
will have died in vain.” 

In Negro Labor, Robert C. Weaver, formerly director 
of Negro manpower service in the War Manpower Cem- 
mission, analyzes one of the most important aspects of the 
race problem. He describes briefly the situation in regard 
to Negro employment just before the last war and traces 
the developments in the wider use of Negro workers as 
the labor shortage became more serious. Certain phases 
of the question are given more detailed treatment—the use 
of Negro labor in aircraft manufacture and in local trans- 
portation, the part played by federal agencies, the role of 
management and labor unions in the integration of Negroes 
into industry, and the “implications for the future.” Since 
the book was completed just after V-E Day reconversion 
was still in the future. At that time the author hoped that 
the FEPC would be continued. It would not, he realized, 

“eradicate racial and group competition for too few jobs.” 
But it would “provide a legal and official basis . . . to give 
minorities a larger and more equitable share of the existing 
work,” and it would, “for a time, sustain the morale of 
black America and its belief in American democracy.” 
But Dr. Weaver finds it “difficult to be optimistic about 
the future prospects for full employment and racial under- 
standing.” “The Negro,” he concludes, “is dedicated to 
fight for the right to work. . . . The danger ahead is that 
his fight to work and that of his white prototype may oc- 
cur in a society with not enough jobs to go around and 
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result in racial conflict. . . . In the United States, it’s 
work or fight on the color line.” 

In New Day Ascending, Dr. Fred L. Brownlee, general- 
secretary of the American Missionary Association since 
1920, traces the history of the Association from the begin- 
nings in anti-slavery societies. In 1846 four organizations 
came together to form the American Missionary Associa- 
tion as an “independent, non-sectarian organization com- 
mitted to the removal of caste wherever its sins were 
found.” Missionaries went to different parts of the world : 
Africa, Siam, Hawaii, Alaska, the West Indies, the Span- 
ish-speaking people of the Southwest, the Mormons, the 
Orientals in the United States, the American Indians, and 
Puerto Rico. After the Civil War missionaries went into 
the South to work among the Negroes there. Educational 
institutions were established for Southern Negroes. 
Gradually the schools were turned over to the public school 
authorities. The colleges were developed and strength- 
ened. Adult education for tenant farmers is being car- 
ried on. The author gives a brief account of the histori- 
cal development of each of the different institutions and 
types of work. He tells many fascinating stories of the 
pioneer missionaries and those among whom they worked. 
New Day Ascending should be of great value to those who 
are interested in the development of Negro education or 
the history of American missions. 

The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s is a report on Negro- 
white relationships in the Y.M.C.A.’s of 24 cities, as re- 
vealed by 249 “original interviews.” Of these 96 were 
with Negroes. The study covers administrative policies 
and practices, membership services and privileges, prob- 
lems of personnel, community attitudes and practices, in- 
cluding attitudes toward the Y.M.C.A. and suggestions 
for improving conditions. The case reports intimate “a 
decided lack” of policy and of indifference to the problem 
in many cities. It is “imperative,” the report declares, that 
the “question of a racial policy be considered, if we are to 
maintain our integrity as a Christian organization.” Seri- 
ous consideration of the “social significance of the Negro 
branch” is also imperative. “The outstanding indictment 
is that most Y.M.C.A.’s seemed to be too largely unaware 
that they should evidence any progressive leadership in 
this field.” There is need for education of lay leaders “to 
the place where they might intelligently meet the demands 
of the times on the problems they face.” It is evident that 
many Negro leaders distrust the Y.M.C.A. because of its 
“policy of exclusion.” This calls for careful study by 
Association leadership of all types. Much of the construc- 
tive work that has been done is of the “ ‘hush hush’ variety, 
founded upon the premise, “You musn’t publicize this 
kind of thing.’”” The attitudes expressed by community 
leaders indicated that the Y.M.C.A.’s of the cities studied 
were “in general not at present quite abreast of the most 
forward organizations and groups.” The National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A. has urged local associations “to work 
steadfastly toward the goal of eliminating all racial dis- 
criminations” and leaders organizing new associations are 
asked to do so “only on an inter-racial basis.” 

In Seeking To Be Christian in Race Relations, Benjamin 
I. Mays, president of Morehouse College, has sought to 
“record a Christian philosophy of life that will influence 
all human relations.” He takes as essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith: belief in God, the brotherhood of man, the fact 
that love of one’s neighbor is inseparable from love of God, 
that Christianity is God-man centered, and that God gave 
man “the power to decide for himself between good and 
evil.” Beliefs, he says, “involve convictions, and convictions 


involve action. We believe what we do, and we are what 
we do.” The author then suggests some concrete appli- 
cations of these principles. The person in a community 
where segregation is legal who does not believe in it “must 
find ways to have fellowship with those of other racial 
groups despite the law. He must act on his belief jp 
Christian fellowship, or he will cease to believe it. And 
the true Christian will always find ways to act.” Far too 
many “so-called Christian people . . . pronounce their be. 
lief in God and straightway begin to act as it they did not 
believe in him.” Inez M. Cavert, 


Politics and Morals. By Benedetto Croce. New York, Phi- 
losophical Library, 1945. $3.00. 

Croce, one of the greatest critical minds of our century 
and a lifelong apostle of liberalism, whose story he equates 
with history itself, or human evolution in general, has 
added to his now classic studies of history, esthetics, logic, 
literature, this brief discussion of the ultimate political 
question. The direst need of our time is indeed the “moral- 
izing” of politics. 

lor Croce the moral state is the liberal state: thus he 
aligns himself with the Anglo-Saxon political tradition 
rather than with the authoritarian or totalitarian states of 
Middle and Fastern Europe—including, for a disastrous 
period, his own Italy. But strange—to our ears—sounds 
his thesis that the liberal state is not necessarily the demo- 
cratic state! “Liberalism,” he says, “is in contrast with 
democracy, insofar as democracy, by idolizing equality 
conceived in an extrinsic and mechanical way, tends, 
whether it wishes to or not, toward authoritarianism. . . .” 

Croce defines the “liberal state as the best state,” and 
the liberal doctrine as going “beyond the formal theory of 
politics and, in a certain sense, even beyond the formal 
theory of ethics ; it coincides with a complete idea of the 
world and of reality... .” Moreover, “in it is reflected 
all the philosophy and religion of modern times, centered 
in the idea .. . of development.” This explains the “atti- 
tude of trust and favor which the liberal doctrine shows in 
practice toward the variety of tendencies. Rather than set 
limits and checks on these tendencies the liberal doctrine 
offers an open field so that they may compete among them- 
selves and cooperate in harmonious discord.” 

Viewed thus, there is indeed no truly liberal state, there 
never has been, and it is doubtful whether, humanly speak- 
ing, there ever will or can be, short of a complete religious 
revival. Indeed Croce stresses the need of religion as well 
as of morality, and at the same time the “unending strug- 
gle between church and state.” 

As for the actual historical relations of church and 
state, Croce sagely remarks (this small volume is not quite 
so pontifical as his larger treatises and histories): ‘The 
attempt of the one to oust the other meets with no success. 
Each of the two opponents rises again after having been 
crushed in vain, and both appear anew as if bound to- 
gether; with the church perpetually correcting and sub- 
jugating the state [as in the case of Innocent III and the 
ill-starred King John of England] but taking it for grant- 
ed and preserving it even while correcting and subjugating 
it.” Not only so, but “even the empirical prevalence of 
the political element, of state over church, is to be inter- 
preted as the formation of something which the ever tri- 
umphant church will dominate and bend to her own 
purpose.” 

Thus those who, like the medieval Christians, thought 
that the church might supplant the state, or, like the 
Nazists and the earlier Russian revolutionists, that the 
state could supplant the church are, if Croce is right, 
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doomed to disappointment. Of course, we must remember 
that when Croce speaks of the church he means the Church 
of Rome, which its adherents proclaim to be universal if 
not eternal. But on the whole, this little volume may be 
considered, in Christopher Marlowe’s phrase, “infinite 
riches in a little room,” its major thesis being that the 
state which ignores and flouts morality is, as history proves, 
doomed to perish in no uncertain ignominy. 
Frank M. Crouch. 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels. By George Santayana. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. $2.75. 

That sceptical Hispano-American philosopher George 
Santayana will have naught to do with New Testament 
criticism as such in his /dea of Christ in the Gospels. 
Though, as he tells in his autobiographical volumes, Per- 
sons and Places and The Middle Span, his sister is a devout 
Roman Catholic, the familial, the ancestral religion seems 
to have made little impression on him, save esthetically : it 
is for him a matter of ritualistic appeal rather than of liv- 
ing faith. So he treats the theme of this present volume 
with an essential lack of seriousness that will be disturbing 
to the orthodox, neo-orthodox, or even the near-orthodox 
Christian of whatsoever allegiance. Thus Santayana re- 
marks in the second, or interpretive, section of his book: 
“Nothing is farther from me than to impute to the Evan- 
gelists the views | shall now propose, not to speak of im- 
puting them to the historical Jesus, about whom I make 
no hypotheses.” 

In one passage Santayana departs entirely from any- 
thing approaching the orthodox or the liberal position, and 
approximates that of the “mythicists” (Drews, Smith, 
Robertson, et hoc genus omne), who deny any historical 
value to the Gospels, even going so far as to assimilate 
them to the astral or vegetal myths which were current in 
that day, and which have been so amply presented to us 
hy a whole school of “comparative religionists” of Europe 
and America: “As in poetry,” says Santayana, “so in 
religion, the question whether the events described have 
actually occurred is trivial and irrelevant. Anything may 
occur in infinite time. [The italics are the reviewer’s. | 
The question is what light it would kindle within us, if it 
happened to happen. Facts matter little for the spirit ex- 
cept for what they mean to the heart. Whether the 
Christian faith is true is a momentous question for science 
and history, because it affects the conditions under which 
men must live and their destiny; but the spiritual value 
of the idea of Christ does not depend on its having been 
already realized in fact but on the depth to which it 
sounds the ultimate vocation of every living being.” Tor 
this reason “criticism of the Gospels requires a certain 
warmth of fancy, and a certain sympathy for la fonction 
fabulatrice: which is not idle dreaming, but dramatic di- 
vination of potentialities latent in human nature.” “The 
church,” continues Santayana, “animated by the same 
faith as the Evangelists, but having had more leisure for 
meditation and more contact with heresies, made great 
advances in unifying and defining the idea of Christ.” 

Santayana is right in stressing the apocalyptic, or escha- 
tological, element in the Gospels, which has emerged as 
one result of New Testament criticism, beginning with 
Reimarus in the eighteenth century, and continued in our 
day by Johannes Weiss, Schweitzer, Bernouilli, and others. 
“The Gospels,” says Santayana, “are . . . products of in- 
spiration, They are summonses and prophecies, announc- 
ing the end of this world, or at least of the present era” 
—or aeon, concerning which much has been written by 
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New Testament philologists—“and prescribing the means 
by which individual souls may escape destruction, and 
enter into a Kingdom of Heaven which is at hand.” 
Some of the “ulterior considerations” which the author 
discusses in the second part of the volume under review 
are “monarchical theism,” the “concept of creation,” the 
“fatherhood of God,” “God's love of man and man’s love 
of God,” the “supernatural soul,” and “self-transcen- 
dence.” As to the first of these he justly remarks, * Mon- 
archical theism, if more anthropomorphic than the mono- 
theism of philosophers for that very reason is more fertile 
in moral implications and may develop into richer re- 
ligions. In representing God as a monarch we symbolize 
the relations of mankind to the external conditions of life, 
and quicken our respect for the powers of nature . . 
when the image of a divine monarch is softened into that 
of a heavenly father, more is gained than a merely senti- 
mental comfort; for it is truer to nature to conceive that 
our existence is derived, that we have been generated from 
kindred sources, than to conceive that we have been cre- 
ated by a sudden and intentional act of the divine will.” 
Frank M. Crouch. 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous Huxley. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 


The Perennial Philosophy contains, says the author and 
compiler, “but few extracts from the writings of profes- 
sional men of letters and, though illustrating a philosophy, 
hardly anything from the professional philosophers.” Mys- 
ticism has indeed been a mystery to many devout believers, 
who have found their approach to the eternal verities 
through mediate external channels (“going to church”) 
rather than immediately—through “contemplation,” which 
aims at and results in, if successful, the “beatific vision.” 


“In all the historic formulations of the Perennial Phi- 
losophy”—mysticism—it is, Aldous Huxley says, ‘‘axio- 
matic that the end of human life is contemplation, or the 
direct and intuitive awareness of God; that action is the 
means to that end ; that a society is good to the extent that 
it renders contemplation possible for its members; and 
that the existence of at least a minority of contemplatives 
is necessary for the well-being of any society.” By con- 
trast, the “popular philosophy of our time” maintains that 
contemplation is the means and action the end; that mys- 
tics are a superfluous nuisance, without whom society can 
get along very nicely! As a matter of fact, however, such 
Western mystics as the two Saints Catherine (of Sienna 
and of Genoa), as well as St. Francis of Assisi, and the 
“practical mystic” Joan of Arc, demonstrate conclusively 
that “contemplatives” may possess considerable “social 
utility,” to use the author’s phrase. 


mong the mystics whose utterances are included in this 
anthology, notable are William Law, St. John of the Cross 
(the Spanish mystic whose current popularity Santayana 
in The Realm of the Spirit ascribes to his poetic talent 
rather than to his psychological expertness), Eckhart, 
John Smith the Platonist, St. Francis de Sales, Ruys- 
broeck, Thomas Traherne, Bernard of Clairvaux, Aquinas 
(whose mysticism has been obscured in the eyes of the 
world by his scholasticism), and St. Catherine of Genoa. 
Less laid under contribution (and in no chronological or- 
der) are George Fox, Lao Tzu, St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Augustine, Dionysius the Areopagite, Pascal, Fénelon, 
St. Teresa, Nicholas of Cusa, Lacordaire, St. Anselm, 
John Woolman, Archbishop Temple, Spinoza, Plutarch, 
St. Vincent de Paul. The famous Theologica Germanica 
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is much drawn upon, as well as, for the East, the Bhagavad 
Gita, that Indian religious masterpiece, and various Upani- 
shads, not to mention other Oriental sources less familiar 
to the West. 

For the mystic, says Huxley, “theological speculation is 
valuable insofar as it enables those who have had immedi- 
ate [mystical] experience of various aspects of God to 
form intelligible ideas about the nature of the divine 
Ground [an Indian term signifying Brahman, “the abso- 
lute principle of all existence” ], and of their own experi- 
ence of the Ground in relation to other experiences. And 
when a coherent system of theology has been worked out, 
it is useful insofar as it convinces those who study it that 
there is nothing inherently self-contradictory about the 
postulate of the divine Ground and that, for those who 
are ready to fulfill certain conditions [the mystic disci- 
pline, of which Yoga 1s an Oriental type], the postulate 
may become a realized fact. In no circumstances, how- 
ever, can the study of theology or the mind’s assent to 
theological propositions take the place of what Law calls 
‘the birth of God within.’” In this statement East indeed 
meets West—and perhaps the non-ritualistic or non-litur- 
gical approach signified by mysticism itself may prove 
to be the most effective way of negating Kipling’s famous 


forecast. Frank M. Crouch. 


Productive Thinking. By Max Wertheimer. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 


This book has not yet received the attention it deserves. 
The reason may lie in the disarming simplicity with which 
it treats the vastly complex problem of the nature and 
quality of truly productive thinking. It is not at first ap- 
parent, even to the careful reader, that here is offered an 
exploration and extension of the Gestalt psychology into 
the area of mental creativity. 

Iyven those unacquainted with the basic theories of Ges- 
talt will find in Wertheimer’s illustrations of productive 
and of routine thinking real insight into the revolutionary 
and enlightening character of the psychological principles 
it has evolved. Again and again by concrete example 
(children struggling to comprehend the area of the paral- 
lelogram, the problem of vertical angles, the Gaussian for- 
mula of arithmetical progression), he shows the tremen- 
dous difference between a solution based on an under- 
standing of the inter-relationships of parts in terms of 
“whole-qualities” and one based upon the routine and un- 
enlightened use of memorized processes or steps in the 
blind hope of arriving at the required answer. He in- 
veighs against the uninspired teacher with his “emphasis 
on mechanical drill,” on “instantaneous response,” on “de- 
veloping blind, piecemeal habits”—‘dangerous because it 
easily induces habits of sheer mechanized action, blindness, 
tendencies to perform slavishly instead of thinking, instead 
of facing a problem freely.” 


On the other hand, the author glories in the happy 
discovery of those who have not thus been robbed of the 
gift of seeing freshly the relation of part to part and of 
parts to whole—a relation hidden from the others by a 
memorized rule. A game of badminton, an office staff at 
work, for example, offer further illustration and elucida- 
tion. Then in Chapter VI, the author discusses Galileo's 
discovery of the law of inertia as a thrilling example of pro- 
ductive thinking in terms of “whole-qualities,” and in the 
following chapter tells with gusto and with deep apprecia- 
tion the story of Finstein’s thinking that led to the theory 
of relativity—a story he secured, through long hours of 
questioning, from Einstein himself. It is a remarkable 
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demonstration of Wertheimer’s ability to grasp and to real 
veal the basic or central meaning, the simple truth concealed 
in complexity, to see things whole and in their functionalil 
relationships. It is at the same time a tribute to the greateill 
ness of Einstein’s genius. Then comes the book’s conclus@ 
sion and summarization, reminding the reader that “think.@ 
ing consists in envisaging, realizing structural features 
and structural requirements ;... realizing structural trans-@ 
posability . . .; looking for structural rather than piece-™ 
meal truth.” 
The book has been well and lovingly edited, since thel 
author’s death, by Dr. Solomon Asch, successor to Dr, 
Wertheimer at the New School, Dean Clara Mayer alsog 
of the New School, and Dr. Wolfgang Kohler, friend and@ 
collaborator in the development of Gestalt psychology. It¥ 
is both a challenge and a guide to more creative and pro- J 
ductive thinking. Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
For Us the Living. By John J. Mahoney. New York, Har-§ 
per and Brothers, 1945, $3.00. 
Admirable though it is, the program outlined by Pro-4 
fessor Mahoney may seem to be a case of fiddling while 
not cnly Rome but the “great globe itself” is burning— 
or about to burst into open conflagration. Nevertheless, 
if time remains, the program suggested in this book, if J 
adequately carried out, should do much to improve and 
elevate the morale and understanding of the younger gen- 
eration. The program would promote (1) “an adequate J 
understanding of, and whole-hearted allegiance to, the¥ 
democratic way of life’; (2) ‘fan appreciation of the 
rights, privileges, and protections which political democ- 
racy ensures”; (3) “a keen interest in things political’ ;§ 
(4) “the application of more intelligence in the conduct 
of political affairs’; (5) “better political leadership” ; (6) 
“a citizenry that is more law-abiding”; (7) “inter-group 
understanding, respect, and good will”; (8) “needed un- 
derstandings” of “economic democracy”; and (9) “needed 
attitudes” toward it; and (10) “a translation of the 
teachings of religion into civic behavior.” 
In one chapter Professor Mahoney raises a question § 
which is being increasingly forced upon the attention of 
thinking Americans: “Are we law-abiding?” What the 
author calls “our passion for law-breaking” is, he thinks, 
partly due to the multitudinous statutes on our law-books J 
which are deliberately not enforced: to pass a law and 
not even attempt to enforce it is a sure invitation to law- J 
lessness. Among our peculiar fallacies is that of “relying q 
on the law to make people good.” How can this purpose § 
be accomplished unless laws are enforced—and is it, in 
any event, anything more than a device to compel con- 
formity? The author stresses “our lawless heritage”: 
‘Americans have been lawless from the days of the Puri- 
tans down. We suffer today from a national disease that 
is rooted in the inheritance of generations.” Bootlegging ¥ 
dates from before the Revolution; “blackbirding” was a 
lucrative occupation for many years after its prohibition 
in 1808; mob violence goes back at least to the eighteen- 
thirties; gangsterism was familiar a century and a half¥ 
ago “along the Natchez Trace.” The present “lack of J 
outlet for vouth’s adventuresome urge” is responsible for 
much juvenile delinquency, but there are other causes, 9 
including a “lack of vocational skill” with the -result that 
youthful idleness and crime are fomented by the gang 4 
spirit, and the all too well known “failure of reformatories 
to reform.” These and other significant aspects of the gen- 
eral problem of what to do with our young people to make 9 
them better citizens are thoroughly and adequately dis-] 


cussed in this valuable study. Frank M. Crouch. 
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